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ROBERT  BURNS. 

1759—1796. 

There  was  little  in  the  birth  and  training  of 
Robert  Burns  to  encourage  the  hope  that  he 
would  ever  become  a great  poet.  Born  of  the 
humblest  stock,  forced  from  the  earliest  child- 
hood to  a life  of  the  hardest  toil,'  it  would  have 
seemed  foolish  to  predict  that  he  would  become 
the  most  distinguished  writer  of  verse  that  Scot- 
land has  ever  known. 

The  elder  Burnes,  for  so  the  name  was  spelled 
when  Robert  was  born,  was  a humble,  hard- 
working man,  a gardner  who,  growing  ambi- 
tious and  tired  of  working  for  other  men  rented 
a small  farm  of  seven  acres  in  Ayrshire,  built  a 
little  clay  cottage,  and  brought  to  it  in  1757,  his 
wife,  Agnes  Brown.  The  clay  hut  does  not 
sound  ill  in  poetry,  perhaps,  or  when  thought  of 
in  remote  times  and  places,  hut  it  is  a very  un  - 
attractive and  inconvenient  place  in  which  to  be 
born,  and  an  untidy  place  in  which  to  live.  It 
was  in  this  cottage,  built  by  his  father,  that 
Robert  was  born,  January  25,  1759.  It  was  a 
sorry  hovel,  so  badly  built  that  only  a week 
after  the  child  was  born  the  fierce  winds  coming 
down  from  the  northern  Highlands  made  a com- 
plete wreck  of  the  roof  of  it,  the  mother  and 
the  little  boy  only  by  good  fortune  escaping  with 
their  lives.  The  Boon  river  flowed  gently  near, 
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crossed  by  the  bridge  which  the  poet  was  later 
to  make  famous  by  his  simple  verses. 

Notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  his  humble 
life  William  Burnes,  Robert’s  father,  was  a man 
of  strong  character.  He  had  little  book  learn  - 
ing,  he  had  a stubborn  will,  and  a quick  temper, 
but  he  was  intelligent,  keen,  quick  witted,  and 
strongly  ambitious  for  his  children.  His  speech 
was  remarkably  correct  for  a man  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  his  piety  was  most  sincere.  Burns 
draws  an  excellent  portrait  of  his  father  and  of 
his  pious  devotion  in  The  Cotter’s  Saturday 
Night.  It  was  from  his  father  without  doubt 
that  Burns  inherited  his  strength  of  intellect 
and  his  melancholy,  despondent  nature. 

To  his  mother  Burns  is  indebted  for  other 
characteristics.  She,  too,  was  of  humble  birth, 
but  of  strongly  poetic  temperament.  She  was 
younger  than  her  husband,  graceful  in  appear- 
ance, and  easy  in  address.  She  was  without 
awkwardness  or  embarrassment,  it  is  said,  even 
when  in  the  presence  of  those  of  better  train  - 
ing,  and  of  more  gentle  birth  than  herself.  She 
had  a beautiful  voice  and  a memory  full  of  Scot- 
tish legends  and  old  ballads.  It  was  her  great 
delight  to  tell  the  stories  or  to  sing  the  songs  of 
which  she  knew  so  many,  and  it  was  from  her 
that  Robert  inherited  his  love  of  rhythm,  his  ease 
of  manner,  and  his  interest  in  the  legends  of 
his  country. 

There  were  few  pleasures  in  Robert’s  child- 
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hood.  His  father  toiled  hard  as  a gardner  or 
on  the  farm  with  little  profit  in  either  case,  for 
the  soil  was  sour  and  unfertile,  and  the  wages 
were  pitifully  low.  His  mother,  in  order  that 
she  might  earn  a little  to  help  support  the  fam- 
ily, took  charge  of  a dairy  for  a farmer  who 
lived  near  by.  But  there  was  little  recreation 
in  the  family,  little  cessation  from  toil,  little  joy 
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or  respite  to  look  forward  to  in  the  future. 
Both  father  and  mother  were  ambitious  for 
their  children’s  education,  but  there  were  no 
public  schools  in  Scotland  then  as  there  are  in 
America,  and  they  could  ill  afford  the  expense 
of  sending  them  to  school. 

When  Robert  was  five  years  old  he  was  sent 
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to  school  for  a short  time  at  Alio  way  Mill. 
When  the  family  moved  to  Mount  Oliphant,  as 
they  did  in  1766,  William  Burnes  with  four  of 
his  neighbors  combined  to  hire  a teacher,  Mr. 
John  Murdock,  to  look  after  their  children’s 
education.  He  was  paid  only  a very  small  sal- 
ary, and  for  a part  of  his  compensation  he  was 
‘‘boarded  round”  at  the  homes  of  his  various 
pupils, — a method  not  unknown  in  early  times 
in  this  country.  At  this  school  Robert  and  his 
brother  Gilbert  were  taught  writing,  reading, 
arithmetic  and  grammar,  the  latter  subject  in 
the  most  thorough  manner.  The  boys  were 
made  to  give  the  meanings  of  words,  to  turn 
poetry  into  prose,  and  to  simplify  the  language 
they  read  whenever  it  was  difficult.  There  was 
some  music,  too,  but  the  teacher  thought  Robert 
very  dull  in  this  regard.  He  had  a poor  voice, 
and  his  ear  for  music  was  so  bad  that  he  could 
not  carry  a tune.  His  brother  Gilbert  was  poor, 
but  there  seemed  more  hope  for  him,  so  the 
teacher  thought,  than  for  Robert. 

The  cost  of  sending  his  boys  to  school  could 
be  borne  by  William  Burnes  for  a short  time 
only,  and  they  were  soon  taken  out.  This  fact 
did  not  put  a stop  to  their  education,  however, 
for  the  father  took  it  upon  himself  to  continue 
the  training  of  his  children.  He  set  tasks  for 
them,  and  at  night,  when  the  labor  of  the  day 
was  over  for  most  men,  he  listened  to  the  les- 
sons as  the  two  boys  recited  them.  There  were 
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many  books  in  the  Burnes  home,  and  these 
Robert  read  thoroughly.  At  meal  time,  the 
story  is  told,  they  ate  their  oatmeal  porridge 
with  one  hand  and  held  a book  in  the  other. 

Some  pretty  heavy  and  serious  reading  was 
done  in  the  family.  There  was  The  Life  of 
Wallace,  The  Spectator,  and  Shakspeare;  Locke 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  Taylor’s  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  Pope’s  poet- 
ry ; there  was  the  Bible  of  course,  which  every 
self-respecting  Scotchman  then  read  and  still 
reads  until  he  knows  it  almost  by  heart,  but  best 
of  all  in  the  mind  of  Robert  was  a book  of  songs 
which,  he  says,  he  poured  over  whatever  he  was 
doing,  until  he  knew  the  verses  almost  word  for 
word. 

But  while  he  was  reading  Robert  was  not 
otherwise  idle ; even  as  a little  boy  he  was  forced 
to  work  cruelly  hard  helping  on  the  farm  until 
his  shoulders  were  bent  and  care  weighed  upon 
his  spirits  woefully.  He  was  always  a melan- 
choly child,  a lover  of  strange  tales  and  weird 
legends.  Betty  Davidson,  an  ignorant  old  wo- 
man who  lived  at  his  father’s  house,  delighted 
Robert’s  heart  and  held  his  rapt  attention  by 
her  countless  stories  of  ghosts  and  witches  and 
brownies. 

However  much  Burns  may  have  erred  in  later 
life,  as  a boy  he  was  pure-minded  and  obedient. 
He  worked  hard,  took  advantage  of  every  chance 
to  improve  his  mind,  and  lived  a quiet,  pious 
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life.  He  was  always  emotional,  always  senti- 
mental perhaps,  and  even  as  a little  boy  was  at- 
tracted by  the  red  cheeked  Scotch  girls,  with 
whom  he  associated.  His  first  love  affair  oc- 
curred when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  the 
object  of  his  too  youthful  affections  being  a lit- 
tle girl  a year  younger  than  himself  with  whom 
he  was  put  to  work  in  the  harvest  field.  “She 
was  a bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass,”  he  says,  and 
he  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her  and  began 
to  write  verses  for  her  to  sing. 

He  had  been  early  possessed  of  a desire  to 
write  verses.  He  says  in  one  of  his  poems  in 
referring  to  his  childhood, 

‘‘E’en  then  a wish,  I mind  its  power, 

A wish  that  to  its  latest  hour 
Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast: 

That  I for  poor  auld  Scotland’s  sake, 

Some  useful  plan  or  book  could  make, 

Or  sing  a song  at  least.” 

The  summer  of  his  seventeenth  year  Burns 
spent  at  Kirkoswald  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  mensuration,  surveying, 
and  some  other  mathematics.  He  was  a quick 
pupil,  and  picked  up  besides  his  mathematics 
some  knowledge  of  literature.  His  associates 
at  Kirkoswald  were  not  good ; there  was  a good 
deal  of  smuggling,  the  men  of  the  place  were 
given  to  drinking,  and  Burns  suffered  morally 
from  being  with  them . He  was  constantly  mak  - 
ing  love  at  this  period  and  as  constantly  writing 
verses  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  but  his  ex- 
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periences  did  not  touch  him  more  deeply  than 
they  usually  do  boys  of  eighteen. 

When  Burns  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
his  father  removed  from  Mount  Oliphant  to 
Lochlea,  an  upland  farm  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Ayr.  They  had  brought  some  means 
from  their  former  place  of  residence,  and  for  a 
time  things  seemed  to  go  better.  The  boys  were 
fast  growing  into  men  and  could  work  on  the 
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farm  to  more  advantage;  and  the  crops,  too, 
seemed  a little  more  favorable  than  they  had 
done  before.  From  this  time  on  both  Robert 
and  Gilbert  were  paid  seven  pounds  a year  by 
their  father  for  their  work. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  to  Lochlea  Burns 
had  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  strict  rules 
which  his  father  laid  down.  Now  for  the  first 
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time  lie  yielded  to  his  own  social  desires  so  far 
as  to  attend  a dancing  school  in  a village  near  by 
in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  improve  his  manners 
and  to  give  himself  some  polish.  He  got  the 
polish,  perhaps,  but  he  acquired  as  well  some 
rather  loose  habits  which  were  not  of  advantage 
to  him. 

Burns  had  his  first  real  love  affair  in  1782. 
The  young  woman  was  named  Ellison  Bigbie, 
the  daughter  of  a farmer  and  at  that  time  em- 
ployed as  a servant  girl.  He  wrote  her  some 
very  manly  letters  and  addressed  more  than  one 
poem  to  her,  but  for  some  reason  she  refused  him. 
Many  years  afterward  he  spoke  of  her  as  the 
one  of  all  the  women  whom  he  had  known  who 
was  most  likely  to  have  made  him  happy.  His 
poem  entitled  Mary  Morison,  and  really  ad- 
dressed to  this  his  first  love,  is  one  of  the  best 
songs  he  ever  wrote. 

About  this  time  of  his  love  affair  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  learning  to  dress  flax  which  he  and 
his  brother  raised  on  their  farm,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  went  to  the  town  of  Irvine  situated 
on  the  seacoast.  He  fell  in  here  with  bad  com- 
panions who  attacked  both  his  morals  and  his 
hitherto  strict  religious  belief.  It  was  |a  fatal 
influence  for  Burns,  though  it  was  a short  one ; 
he  was  robbed  by  his  partner,  his  shop  burned 
down,  and  he  returned  disheartened  to  Lochlea 
to  find  his  father  very  ill  and  the  family  in  sore 
trouble. 
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The  elder  Burns  died  in  February,  1784,  leav- 
ing practically  nothing  behind  him.  A few 
months  previous  to  his  death  his  sons,  seeing 
that  ruin  was  impending,  had  leased  the  farm 
of  Mossgiel  near  to  Lochlea  and  here,  shortly 
after  their  father’s  death,  they  conveyed  the 
family  and  such  of  the  stock  as  they  could  save 
from  the  financial  wreck.  The  two  brothers, 
Robert  and  Gilbert,  tried  hard  to  get  on  here, 
but  to  no  avail.  The  farm  was  unfertile,  the 
seed  they  bought  was  bad,  and  the  season  was 
cold  and  late,  so  that  they  lost  the  most  of  their 
crop. 

Burns’  moral  experience  at  this  time,  too,  was 
one  which  it  were  better  to  pass  over  with  few 
words.  He  had  lost  much  of  his  innocence  and 
virtue,  and  he  was  often  sadly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink. 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  he  wrote 
some  of  his  best  poetry.  From  the  day  he  had 
written  the  song  for  the  little  Scotch  lassie 
working  by  his  side  in  the  harvest  field  to  the 
present  time,  he  had  wanted  to  be  a great  poet. 
He  had  worked  hard  during  the  first  two  years  he 
had  been  at  Mossgiel,  and  with  all  his  endeavor 
he  had  failed.  Perhaps  this  failure  drove  him 
to  try  something  else  and  roused  in  him  the  am- 
bition to  be  a poet. 

He  was  not  over  confident ; he  appreciated  the 
beauties  of  Ayr  and  of  his  own  river  Doon,  but 
he  despaired  of  ever  making  himself  known.  “I 
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am  far  unequal  to  the  task  both  in  native  genius 
and  in  education,”  he  wrote.  “Obscure  I am, 
obscure  I must  be,  though  no  young  poet  nor 
young  soldier’s  heart  ever  beat  more  fondly  for 
fame  than  mine.” 

He  began  to  write  more  often  than  he  had 
done  before.  At  evening  in  the  long  twilight 
of  the  summer  days  in  Scotland,  after  his  work 
was  done,  he  went  to  his  little  garret  over  the 
two  roomed  farm  cottage  at  Mossgiel  and  wrote 
down  the  verses  that  he  had  composed  while 
following  the  plow  during  the  day.  He  seemed 
to  think  best  with  his  hands  on  the  plow  hand- 
les, and  following  the  slow  horses  around  the 
fields.  It  was  not  long  until  the  table  drawer 
in  his  little  bedroom  contained  a number  of 
verses,  among  which  were  some  of  the  best  he 
has  written.  The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night, 
Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,  and  To  a Mouse  were 
written  in  1785,  and  Twa  Dogs  and  To  a Moun- 
tain Daisy  the  next  year. 

He  still  had  his  love  affairs — some  of  them 
innocent,  and  one  best  forgotten.  In  1786  he 
proposed  marriage  to  Mary  Campbell,  whom  he 
addresses  in  his  poem  Highland  Mary,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  would  very  likely  have  married  her 
had  she  not  soon  been  taken  with  an  illness  that 
caused  her  death . 

In  order  to  raise  money  of  which  he  was  much 
in  need  Burns  resolved  in  the  spring  of  1786  to 
publish  the  poems  which  he  had  been  collecting. 
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He  had  no  money  to  undertake  the  task  himself, 
and  no  publisher  would  do  the  work  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  so  he  set  about  getting  up  a 
subscription  list.  His  friends  got  subscriptions 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  six  hun- 
dred were  printed,  the  volume  appearing  in  the 
summer. 

The  poems  were  at  once  successful ; the  Scotch 
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people  from  peasant  to  lord  went  wild  over  them. 
One  young  man  writing  of  the  reception  which 
the  poems  received  says,  “Old  and  young,  high 
and  low,  grave  and  gay,  learned  or  ignorant, 
were  alike  delighted,  agitated,  transported.  I 
was  at  that  time  resident  in  Galloway,  contigu- 
ous to  Ayrshire,  and  I can  well  remember  how 
even  plowboys  and  maidservants  would  have 
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gladly  bestowed  the  wages  they  earned  most 
hardly,  and  which  they  wanted  to  purchase  nec  - 
essary  clothing,  if  they  might  procure  the  works 
of  Burns.”  From  this  first  edition  Burns  him- 
self received,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  about 
twenty  pounds,  or  one  hundred  dollars. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  verses,  stim- 
ulated by  the  men  and  women  of  position  who 
had  interested  themselves  in  his  poems,  he  de-‘ 
termined  to  go  to  Edinburgh  and  see  what  he 
could  do  there. 

His  departure  for  the  Scotch  capital  in  No- 
vember, 1786  was  in  no  way  triumphal.  It  was 
upon  a pony,  borrowed  of  one  of  his  neighbors, 
that  he  set  out,  and  his  progress  was  necessari- 
ly slow.  At  the  farm  houses  at  which  he  lodged 
on  the  way  he  was  most  enthusiastically  received 
and  royally  entertained.  The  rural  people  had 
all  read  the  poems  of  the  plowboy,  and  they 
were  glad  to  show  their  interest  in  him.  Per- 
haps their  method  was  not  the  best,  for  late 
hours  and  deep  drinking  were  the  rule,  and 
Burns  did  quite  his  share. 

At  Edinburgh  he  knew  few  people,  nor  did 
he  try  at  once  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  in  - 
fluential  people  whom  he  did  know.  He  shared 
the  simple  lodgings  of  a poor  boy  who  had  come 
to  Edinburgh  from  his  own  country  home,  for 
which  together  they  paid  three  shillings,  or  about 
seventy -five  cents  a week.  At  first  he  walked 
the  streets  or  visited  the  historic  places  about 
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the  city,  and  later  he  met  some  of  the  few  dis- 
tinguished people  whom  he  knew.  These  friends 
introduced  him  to  others,  and  soon  Burns  was 
daily  associating  with  the  great  men  and  women 
of  whom  Edinburgh  had  then  not  a few. 

In  this  association  he  showed  excellent  good 
sense.  He  was  self  possessed,  keen-witted,  and 
never  fawning.  He  was  sometimes  abrupt,  but 
always  vigorous  and  interesting  in  conversation. 
He  revealed  in  surprisingly  small  degree  his  rus- 
tic origin  and  training.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  then  a boy  of  fifteen  and  who  met  him  once 
says,  “His  person  was  strong  and  robust;  his 
manner  rustic,  not  clownish;  a sort  of  dignified 

plainness  and  simplicity I never  saw 

such  another  eye  in  a human  head,  though  I 
have  seen  the  most  distinguished  men  of  my 
time.” 

But  though  he  was  received  by  the  best  peo  - 
pie  in  Edinburgh  his  associates  while  there  were 
not  all  good.  He  liked  to  resort  to  the  taverns 
where  the  common  people  met  at  the  close  of 
their  day’s  work,  and  here  he  spent  his  time  in 
singing  questionable  songs,  in  drinking,  and  in 
other  forms  of  dissipation. 

In  April  1787  the  main  purpose  of  his  visit  to 
Edinburgh  was  attained  by  the  appearance  of 
the  second  edition  of  his  poems.  This  work 
contained  those  in  his  first  edition,  and  a num- 
ber of  others  written  later.  The  edition  was 
brought  out  by  Creech,  the  best  known  publish- 
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er  in  the  city,  and  in  the  end  made  for  Burns 
about  five  hundred  pounds,  or  twenty -five  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  this,  to  him, 
seeming  wealth  his  first  act  was  to  buy  material 
for  new  gowns  for  his  mother  and  each  of  his 
three  sisters,  and  later  to  loan  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  to  his  brother  Gilbert  to  help 
keep  up  the  farm  at  Mossgiel. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1787 
Burns  took  several  short  tours  through  Scotland, 
stopping  for  a few  days  with  his  friends  in  Ayr- 
shire and  returning  in  the  autumn  to  spend  a 
second  winter  in  Edinburgh.  His  trips  were 
too  short,  and  taken  with  the  wrong  compan- 
ions, to  be  of  much  profit  to  him,  and  had  little 
good  effect  upon  his  writing. 

He  remained  in  Edinburgh  five  months,  his 
chief  purpose  being  to  obtain  a settlement  from 
Creech,  his  publisher,  who  seemed  loath  to  pay. 
He  was  not  well  received  in  Edinburg  this  sec- 
ond winter,  though  it  was  much  his  own  fault. 
His  associates  of  his  own  choice  were  question- 
able, and  the  better  people  did  not  seem  to  care 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  He  was  of- 
ten low  spirited  and  discouraged,  and  when  not 
taken  up  with  love  affairs  was  irritable  and  dis- 
discontented.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was 
capable  of  doing  great  things,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  follow  his  best  instincts.  He 
left  for  Ayrshire  in  March,  1788,  and  never 
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again  visited  Edinburgh  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  Before  leaving  Edinburgh  he 
had  leased  the  farm  of  Ellisland  on  which  he 
had  long  had  his  eyes. 

On  his  return  to  Ayrshire  he  was  married  to 
Jean  Armour  to  whom  he  had  given  an  agree- 
ment of  marriage  some  years  before,  an  agree- 
ment which  he  could  scarcely  do  less  than  ful- 
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fill.  She  was  not  the  woman  best  suited  to  him, 
perhaps,  but  she  was  strong,  attractive  person- 
ally, and  faithful  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived — a 
statement  that  could  not  truthfully  be  said|  of 
Burns.  At  his  marriage  he  took  up  again  the 
life  of  humble  toil  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
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He  had  little  to  start  with,  but  his  friends 
helped  him  out.  He  had  not  chosen  wisely, 
however,  in  going  to  Ellisland.  The  soil  was 
not  such  as  he  was  used  to,  and  he  was,  truth  to 
tell,  little  of  a farmer.  Nor  was  there  much  po- 
etical inspiration  there ; only  when  his  thoughts 
turned  to  his  own  well -remembered  Ayrshire 
could  he  find  expression  in  song. 

The  crops  turned  out  badly,  the  profits  being 
usually  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  balance  sheet, 
so  that  Burns  was  glad  in  1789  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  gauger  at  a salary  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  There  was  a good  deal  of  smuggling  go- 
ing on  along  the  Scottish  coast,  and  the  position 
of  gauger  was  in  many  regards  an  unpleasant 
one.  He  was  forced  to  ride  two  hundred  miles 
' a week  and  was  brought  into  contact  with  many 
kinds  of  people.  With  the  habitual  violator  of 
the  law  he  was  very  severe,  but  to  the  farmers 
and  the  old  women  who  were  only  occasional  oi 
trivial  offenders  he  was  lenient,  overlooking 
their  offences. 

His  new  position  added  to  his  income,  it  is 
true,  but  it  took  him  away  from  the  farm  a great 
deal,  and  as  a consequence  that  work  was  neg- 
lected and  the  results  were  even  more  disastrous 
than  they  had  been  before.  His  poetry,  too, 
suffered  after  he  went  to  Ellisland,  only  an  oc- 
casional one  being  written.  To  Mary  in  Heaven 
and  the  Tale  of  Tam  O’Shanter  are  among 
the  best  he  has  written,  and  belong  to  this  per- 
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iod . The  latter,  which  many  people  think  Burns’ 
best  effort,  was  written  in  one  day  when  he 
seemed  more  strongly  than  ordinarily  to  feel  the 
inspiration.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
Burns  so  seldom  attempted  the  tale  in  verse. 

Burns  soon  saw  that  he  was  a failure  at  farm- 
ing, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sooner 
he  gave  it  up  the  better.  Accordingly,  in  the 
fall  of  1791,  having  already  sunk  quite  three 
hundred  pounds  in  his  venture,  he  determined 
to  leave  the  farm  and  to  move  to  Dumfries.  At 
Dumfries  life  was  wretchedly  commonplace ; his 
time  was  somewhat  occupied  with  his  work  as 
gauger,  but  there  were  many  leisure  hours,  and 
these  Burns  did  not  occupy  well.  There  was 
little  stimulating  in  the  town  either  intellectu  - 
ally  or  morally,  and  the  poet  wrote  little  that 
was  worth  while,  and  gradually  seemed  to  grow 
worse  and  worse  morally. 

He  grew  old  fast  after  going  to  Dumfries ; the 
follies  of  his  youth,  and  the  dissipations  of  mid- 
dle life  told  on  him  severely.  At  the  close  of 
1794  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Dunlap,  “What 
a transient  business  is  life ! Very  lately  I was  a 
boy ; but  t’other  day  I was  a young  man ; and  I 
already  begin  to  feel  the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffen- 
ing joints  of  old  age  coming  fast  o’er  my  frame. 
With  all  the  follies  of  youth,  and,  I fear,  a few 
vices  of  manhood,  still  1 congratulate  myself  in 
having  had,  in  early  days,  religion  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind,” 
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But  all  his  belief  in  religion  did  not  keep  him 
from  dissipation,  and  his  health  soon  began  to 
fail  him.  In  January,  1796,  he  was  out  nearly 
all  night  at  a drinking  bout,  and  coming  home 
through  a storm  he  was  so  overcome  that  he 
sank  down  for  a time  in  the  snow,  contracting 
a severe  cold,  which  resulted  in  rheumatic  fever. 
He  had  little  money,  his  wife  was  herself  ill, 
and  Burns,  when  he  at  last  came  to  require  at- 
tention, was  taken  care  of  by  Jessy  Lewans,  a 
young  girl  who  lived  near  by.  He  died  on  July 
21,  1796,  and  was  buried  in  Dumfries  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael’s  church. 

It  is  difficult  justly  to  estimate  the  character 
of  Burns.  He  was  a man  of  varied  moods,  pos- 
sessed at  one  time  of  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments, and  again  the  victim  of  the  lowest  de- 
sires. He  was  without  doubt  a man  of  genius, 
but  weak  willed  and  passionate.  His  moral  life 
we  can  not  commend,  though  there  were  many 
circumstances  both  within  and  without  himself 
which  led  him  on  to  dissipation,  and  we  can  but 
view  his  acts  with  charity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple love  him  with  such  devotion.  No  one  has 
sympathized  more  strongly  with  the  common 
people,  no  one  who  has  known  more  fully  the 
life  which  the  common  people  live.  He  has 
interpreted  the  best  and  the  worst  that  is  in  the 
Scotch,  and  has  stimulated  in  them  a spirit  of 
loyalty  which  will  not  soon  disappear.  He  loved 


nature,  he  loved  Scotland;  he  was  kind  to  the 
dumb  things  about  him,  and  he  understood  and 
sympathized  with  all  classes  of  men.  No  won- 
der that  as  we  read  his  songs — the  most  sponta- 
neous and  perfect  ever  written  in  English — we 
forget  his  weaknesses,  many  as  they  are,  and 
join  in  the  love  accorded  to  him  by  all  his  coun- 
trymen. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  ROBERT  BURNS. 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN. 

There  was  three  Kings  into  the  east, 

Three  Kings  both  great  and  high, 

And  they  hae  sworn  a solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a plough  and  plough’d  him  down, 
Put  clods  upon  his  head, 

And  they  hae  sworn  a solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerfu’  Spring  came  kindly  on, 
And  show’rs  began  to  fall ; 

John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 

And  sore  surpris’d  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came, 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong, 

His  head  weel  arm’d  wi’  pointed  spears, 
That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  Autumn  enter’d  mild, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 

His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 
Show’d  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sicken’d  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age ; 

And  then  his  enemies  began 
To  shew  their  deadly  rage. 

They’ve  ta’en  a weapon,  long  and  sharp, 
And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 

Then  tied  him  fast  upon  a cart, 

Like  a rogue  for  forgerie. 
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They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 

And  cudgell’d  him  full  sore ; 

They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm, 

And  turn’d  him  o’er  and  o’er. 

They  filled  up  a darksome  pit 
With  water  to  the  brim, 

They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 

To  work  him  farther  woe, 

And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear’d, 

They  toss’d  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted,  o’er  a scorching  flame, 

The  marrow  of  his  bones ; 

But  a miller  us’d  him  worst  of  all, 

For  he  crush’d  him  between  two  stones. 

And  they  hae  ta’en  his  very  heart’s  blood, 
And  drank  it  round  and  round ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise, 

For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

’Twill  make  your  courage  rise; 

’Twill  make  a man  forget  his  woe; 

’Twill  heighten  all  his  joy: 

’Twill  make  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing, 
Tho’  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a glass  in  hand ; 

And  may  his  great  posterity 
Ne’er  fail  in  old  Scotland! 
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introduction. 

It  is  still  a fact  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  whisky 
made  from  barley  in  Scotland  and  some  of  it  is  drunk  by 
Scotchmen,  but  the  attitude  toward  drinking  there  as  well 
as  here  has  very  much  changed  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  ballad  tells  very  well  the  processes  through  which 
the  grain  was  put  in  Scotland  in  the  manufacture  of 
whisky,  and  it  tells  it  in  such  a rollicking  way  that  I am 
sure  children  will  enjoy  the  poem.  We  have  enough 
physiology  now  in  the  schools  to  be  sure  that  whisky  is 
bad  for  people,  so  that  we  can  safely  be  interested  in  the 
imagination  shown  in  making  John  Barleycorn  a hero, 
and  need  not  be  badly  influenced  by  the  doctrine  pre- 
sented. 

PREPARATION. 

The  dialect  which  Burns  uses  is  often  a hindrance  to 
our  understanding  him  easily.  This  poem  shows  very 
little  of  this  difficulty,  but  I give  below  the  meaning  of 
such  words  as  may  confuse  pupils: 

Cheerfu’:  cheerful. 

Hae:  have. 

Ta’en:  taken. 

Weel:  well. 

Wi’:  with. 

Look  up  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  you  do  not 
understand.  What  irregularities  are  there  in  the  metre 
of  the  poem?  There  is  a swing  and  a go  to  the  whole 
poem  that  cannot  help  but  attract  boys  and  girls.  The 
personification,  too,  will  be  pleasing.  All  the  good  points 
of  the  poem  would  be  very  much  more  evident  if  it  were 
committed  to  memory  or  read  aloud  until  the  vigor  and 
rhythm  of  the  verse  are  made  evident.  Burns  does  not 
want  to  teach  here  anything  specific  about  either  the 
making  or  the  drinking  of  whisky;  he  merely  is  writing 
an  imaginative  ballad  which  he  wishes  his  readers  to 
enjoy. 

I. 

1.  What  is  meant  here  by  John  Barleycorn? 

2.  What  is  wrong  with  the  grammar  of  the  first  line? 

3.  What  is  it  to  “swear  an  oath”? 

II. 

1.  Why  did  it  seem  as  if  John  Barleycorn  were  dead? 

2.  What  do  you  know  about  sowing  barley? 
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III. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “sore”? 

2.  How  did  the  cheerful  spring  help  John  Barleycorn 
to  get  up? 

3.  How  was  spring  kind  to  him? 

4.  How  did  the  showers  help? 

IV. 

1.  What  do  we  call  the  pointed  spears  with  which  his 
head  was  armed? 

2.  How  do  they  help  to  protect  the  barley? 

V. 

1.  Why  is  autumn  called  “sober”? 

2.  How  does  the  barley  grow  pale? 

3.  What  made  his  joints  bend? 

VI. 

1.  It  is  good  to  notice  that  Burns  does  not  change  his 
figure  of  comparing  the  plant  to  a man,  but  keeps  it 
throughout. 

2.  Do  you  think  his  enemies  were  kind  to  wait  until  he 
was  old  before  attacking  him? 

VII. 

1.  How  did  the  Scotch  reap  their  grain? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  cutting  him  “by  the  knee”? 

3.  What  is  a sickle  like? 

4.  What  is  a “cart”? 

VIII.  - . 

1.  How  was  grain  threshed  fifty  years  ago? 

2.  What  is  a flail  like? 

3.  Why  was  the  straw  thrown  about? 

4.  We  can  readily  see  by  Burns'  picture  the  beating 
and  the  tossing  of  the  barley  to  thresh  outlthe -grain. 

IX. 

1.  On  what  syllables  are  “filled”  and  “heaved”  accent- 
ed in  this  stanza? 

2.  The  barley  was  thrown  into  a pit  to  sprout  it. 

3.  What  is  the  suggestion  that  his  enemies  wished  tc 


1.  The  grain  after  being  dampened  was  dried  again. 

2.  Does  Burns  use  “farther”  correctly? 
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XI. 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  the  marrow  of  John 
Barleycorn’s  bones? 

2.  How  is  grain  ground  to  make  flour? 

XII. 

1.  What  is  the  “heart’s  blood”  referred  to? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  those  who  drink  too 
much  of  it? 

3.  What  is  it  to  make  one’s  “courage  rise”? 

XIII. 

1.  Burns  would  have  been  much  better  off  if  he  had 
tasted  less  of  John  Barleycorn’s  blood,  as  you  will  find 
out  if  you  read  his  life. 

XIV. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  things  that  are  said  here? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  making  the  heart  sing? 

XV. 

1.  What  is  it  to  “toast”  anyone? 

2.  How  do  you  accent  “Scotland”  in  this  line? 

5.  Why  do  some  men  like  whisky? 

4.  Why  should  we  not  drink  it? 

5.  What[is|the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines? 

THE  COTTER’S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

INSCRIBED  TO  ROBERT  AIKEN,  ESQ. 

“Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a disdainful  smile, 

The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  — Gray. 

My  loved,  my  honour’d,  much -respected 
friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 

With  honest  pride,  I scorn  each  selfish  end  : 
My  dearest  meed,  a friend’s  esteem  and 
praise : 

To  you  I sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life’s  sequester’d  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways : 
What  Aiken  in  a cottage  would  have  been; 
Ah!  though  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier 
there,  I ween! 
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November  chill  blaws  loud  wi’  angry  sugh; 

The  short’ning  winter-day  is  near  a close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 
The  biack’ning  trains  o’  craws  to  their  re- 
pose; 

The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o’er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
ward  bend. 

Sugh,  a rushing  wind:  Frae,  from;  Pleugh,  plow. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 

Th’  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin’,  stachei 
through, 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi’  flichterin’  noise  and 
glee. 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinking  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearthstane,  his  thrifty  wifie’s 
smile, 

The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a’  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his 
toil. 

Stacher,  stagger;  Flichterin,  fluttering;  Blinking,  smirking;  Bonnily 
beautifully. 

Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 

At  service  out  amang  the  farmers  roun’ : 
Some  ca’  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie 
rin 

A canny  errand  to  a neibor  town ; 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman grown, 
In  youthfu’  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  here’e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  show  a braw  new 
gown, 
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Or  deposit  her  sair-won,  penny  fee, 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

Belyve  by  and  by;  Bairns,  children;  Tentie,  heedful;  Canny,  careful; 
Neibor,  neighboring;  Braw,  handsome;  Sair-won,  hard-earned. 

Wi’  joy  unfeign’d  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 
And  each  for  other’s  welfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing’d,  unnoticed, 
fleet; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 

The  mother,  wi’  her  needle  and  her  shears, 
Oars  auld  claes  look  amainst  as  weel’s  the 
new — 

The  father  mixes  a’  wi’  admonition  due. 

Spiers,  asks;  Uncos,  strange  things;  Gars,  makes;  Auld,  old:  Claes, 
clothes:  Amainst,  almost. 

Their  master’s  and  their  mistress’s  command 
The  younkers  a’  are  warned  to  obey ; 

And  mind  their  labours  wi’  an  eydent  hand, 
And  ne’er,  though  out  o’  sight,  to  jauk  or 
play: 

“And  oh!  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway! 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation’s  path  ye  gang  astray, 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might  : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright ! ’ ’ 

Younkers,  youngsters;  Eydent,  diligent;  Jauk,  joke;  Gang,  go. 

But,  hark!  a rap  comes  gently  to  the  door, 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o’  the  same, 
Tells  how  a neibor  lad  cam  o’er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny’s  e’e,  and  flush  her  cheek, 
Wi’  heart -struck  anxious  care,  inquires  his 
name, 
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While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears  it’s  nae  wild, 
worthless  rake. 

Kens,  knows;  Hafflins,  partly. 

Wi’  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben; 

A strappin’  youth;  he  taks  the  mother  ’ s ey  e ; 
Blithe  Jenny  sees  the  visit’s  no  ill  ta’en ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and 
kye. 

The  youngster’s  artless  heart  o’erflows  wi’  joy, 
But  blate  and  lathefu’,  scarce  can  weel  be- 
have; 

The  mother,  wi’  a woman’s  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu’  and  sae 
grave ; 

Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn’s  respected  like 
the  lave. 

Ben,  into  the  parlor;  Cracks,  gossips;  Kye,  cows;  Blate,  shamefaced; 
Lathefu’,  bashful;  Lave,  the  nest. 

O happy  love ! — where  love  like  this  is  found ! — 
O heart -felt  raptures! — bliss  beyond  com- 
pare! 

I’ve  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
“If  Heaven  a draught  of  heavenly  pleasure 
spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

’Tis  when  a youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other’s  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the 
evening  gale.” 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a heart, 

A wretch ! a villain ! lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 
Betray  sweet  Jenny’s  unsuspecting  youth? 
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Curse  on  his  perjured  arts!  dissembling 
smooth ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o’er  their 
child  ? 

Then  paints  the  ruin’d  maid,  and  their  distrac  - 
tion  wild ! 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia’s 
food: 

The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
That  ’yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood , 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain’d  kebbuck. 
fell, 

And  aft  he’s  prest,  and  aft  he  ca’s  it  guid : 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 

How  ’twas  a towmond  auld,  sin’  lint  was  i’  the 
bell. 

Parritch,  porridge;  Soupe,  a small  quantity  of  any  liquid;  Hawkie,  n 
white-faced  cow;  ’Yont,  beyond;  Hallan,  a partition  wall  in  a cottage 
Chows,  chews;  Cood,  cud;  Weel-hain’d,  carefully  saved;  Kebbuck,  cheese. 
Aft,  often;  Guid,  good;  Towmond,  two  months;  Sin’,  since;  Bell,  flower. 

The  cheerfu’  supper  done,  wi’  serious  face, 
They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o’er,  wi’  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha’  Bible,  ance  his  father’s  pride ; 
His  bonnet  rev’rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a portion  with  judicious  care ; 

And  “Let  us  worship  God!”  he  says,  with  sol- 
emn air. 

Tyart,  gray;  Haffets,  the  temples;  Wales,  chooses. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 
They  tune  their  hearts, by  far  the  noblest  aim, 
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Perhaps  “Dundee’s”  wild -warbling  measures 
rise, 

Or  plaintive ‘ ‘Martyrs , ’ ’ worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  “Elgin”  beets  the  heaven  - ward  flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia’s  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickled  ear  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator’s  praise. 

Beets,  adds  fuel  to  fire. 

The  priest -like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 
How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 
With  Amalek’s  ungracious  progeny ; 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven’s  avenging 
ire; 

Or  Job’s  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah’s  wild,  seraphic  fire; 

Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head ; 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped, 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a 
land: 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a mighty  angel  stand ; 

And  heard  great  Bab ’Ion’s  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven’s  command. 

Then  kneeling  down, to  Heaven’s  eternal  King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband 
prays : 

Hope  “springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,” 
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That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator’s  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
• sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion’s|pride, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion’s  every  grace,  except  the  heart! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole : 
But,  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the 
soul; 

And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 

The  parent -pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 
And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven’s  clamorous 
nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine 
preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grandeur 
springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered 
abroad ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
“Anhonest  man’sthe  noblest  work  of  God ; ” 
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And  certes,.  in  fair  virtue’s  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind. 

What  is  the  lordling’s  pomp? — a cumbrous 
load, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

O Scotia ! my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is 
sent, 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content ! 

And,  oh!  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  pre- 
vent 

From  luxury’s  contagion,  weak  and  vile! 

Then,  howe’er  crown  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a wall  of  fire  around  their  much  - 
loved  isle. 

O Thou!  who  pour’d  the  patriotic  tide 
That  stream’d  through  Wallace’s  undaunted 
heart : 

Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part 

(The  patriot’s  God,  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirier,  guardian,  and  reward ! ) 

Oh,  never,  never,  Scotia’s  realm  desert; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot -bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and 
guard ! 
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